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not disclose his identity. "An extremely satirical volume,"
rta collection of portraits of living characters, sufficient to
constitute a National Gallery," "a sort of Don Juan in prose."
With the public prepared by this campaign, the success of
Vivian Grey was great. Keys were sold giving the names of
the living personages who, it was said, had served as models;
several eminent men were named as possible authors of the
book. It was the sole topic in every drawing-room.
D'Israeli and his pretty accomplice were enchanted.

But suddenly, through a subordinate's indiscretion, the
secret was revealed. Great was the wrath of the fashionable
when they discovered that the unknown author whose
talent and knowledge of English society they had been
extolling for a month, was a young man of twenty, and did
not even belong to the fashionable world. It was generally
agreed that it was absurd ever to have had any doubts as to
the author's obscure origin, and that this was revealed by
the very tone of the work. All those who had imagined they
recognized themselves in some ridiculous portrait, now
took pleasure in returning the ridicule a hundredfold. The
genuine originals were furious. Murray took it into his
head that the Marquis of Carabas played a part alongside
Vivian Grey which had a close resemblance to his own, and
quarrelled brutally with all the D'Israeli family. Those who
had been amused by the book had feelings of remorse. One
critic remarked that "the class of the author was a little
betrayed by his frequent recurrence to topics about which
the mere man of fashion knows nothing and cares less."
Another denounced "the shameless bluff which had allowed
the launching of the book/ A third accused the author of
having gained a public by the basest and most revolting
procedure, and made lengthy fun of the "comic pretentious-
ness with which the author affects a distinction which he
does not possess."